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Memorabilia. 

OMEWHERE in the month of October 
this year falls the tercentenary of the 
death of Elizabeth Cary, mother of a famous 
son, Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland. She 
was a lady who became a very considerable, 
though self-taught, linguist, and whose zeal 
for reading from her earliest youth was so 
great that even in childhood no efforts of her 
relations could restrain it. It is related of 
her that, when a small girl, she was forbidden 
to have candles in her bedroom because she 
would read all night. However, she found 
means to persuade the servants of the house 
to supply her with candles for a price, and 
to trust her—who was allowed but little 
money—for eventual payment. They charged 
her as much as 2s. 6d. a candle, and before 
she was twelve years of age she was indebted 
in this way to the amount of £100. By the 
time she was married—at the age of fifteen— 
she owed £200 more, and she discharged the 
debt on her wedding-day. Her reading — 
especially in the Fathers—brought her while 
still a young woman to join the Church of 
Rome. She wrote much verse, and made 
many translations; she was the mother of 
eleven children ; and seems to have played her 
part as the wife of Henry Cary, Viscount 
Falkland, an important man whose princi- 
pal political service was rendered as Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, in a manner which won 
her both love and respect. At the same time 
she was noted among her friends and 
acquaintance for her singular  absent- 
mindedness. With an excellent memory for 
anything that came out of a book, she was 
often found simply oblivious of things and 
persons before her, even if these were of 
importance. One can but imagine that this 
was indeed an effect of excessive reading, for 
there is a story of her as a child of ten which 
shows that she was born quick-witted. Her 
father, the Judge Sir Lawrence Tanfield, 











once had an old woman brought before him 
on an accusation of witchcraft, and Eliza- 
beth, with many other people, was present at 
the examination. The poor creature fell 
down before the judge, trembling and weep- 
ing; she confessed to having done everything 
of which they accused her; and also in the 
different ways which the accusers suggested to 
her. The child, seeing the woman was in terror 
thought fear made her—as the teller of the 
story puts it—‘‘idle.’? So she whispered to her 
father to ask whether she had bewitched to 
death Mr, John Symondes (an uncle of her 
own, who was one of the crowd watching the 
scene). The question was put, and the old 
woman declared ‘ Yes,’’ she had. When 
asked how she had done it, she repeated some 
of the accounts of practices she had given 
before. As may be supposed, she was forth- 
with confronted with her alleged victim and, 
having explained that she knew nothing about 
witchcraft, but had made all those ‘‘ confes- 
sions’? on the understanding that only by 
that means she would obtain mercy, was 
promptly acquitted. But things might have 
gone very hard with her but for the future 
Lady Falkland’s intervention. 


THE second September Revue de Paris con- 

cludes with an article by M. Pierre 
D’Espezel entitled ‘Monuments et objets 
d’art devant la guerre.’ The writer traces 
from classical antiquity onwards the attitude 
of the conqueror of a country towards works 
of sculpture and painting belonging to the 
defeated. We know that the Romans 
brought home to Rome all they could of such 
booty, though the voice of Polybius was raised 
to urge that one should not use the misfor- 
tunes of other nations to procure adornment 
for one’s own. Works of art were sometimes 
left unspoiled from indifference, as by the 
Crusaders, who brought back relics rather 
than treasures of artistic value. With the 
rise of humanism, naturally both art and 
literature attained great additional value in 
men’s eyes and thenceforth to our own day 
MSS., statues and paintings have again and 
again formed the most desirable spoil of the 
victor. Two lines of human endeavour, never- 
theless, have sprung from this, first, a return 
to the view of Polybius that such robbery is 
unbecoming ; secondly, the development of the 
techniques necessary both for registering be- 
forehand all such public treasures, and for 
removing them and placing them in safe 
depositories. M. D’Espezel gives some par- 
ticulars of these, winding up with the Biblio- 
théque nationale. The measures taken to 
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safeguard the Bibliotheque nationale he says 
furnished a fine spectacle. All the packing 
material was ready to hand. and the selection 
as to priority had been made. Within 
seventy-two hours the manuscripts, books, 
engravings and medals of principal import- 
ance had been packed by the regular staff of 
the library and transported into strong rooms 
by a long line of lorries which itself formed 
an impressive sight. The preservation of 
archives is a matter of more difficulty. It is 
rather a quaint supposition that the cus- 
todians of the French archives still look back 
with pain to the day of Fréteval, when Philip 
Augustus, upon a surprise attack by Richard 
Coeur de Lion, lost his archives along with 
his treasure and his equipages. Great pains 
are being taken about preserving the archives 
now ; but the writer has some just misgivings 
over the fact that it is the principal items 
which have been placed in security. In the 
matter of archives there is, strictly speaking, 
nothing principal, for some disregarded line 
or two in a cartulary deemed negligible may 
furnish the clue to open up a whole tract of 
undiscovered history. It is the archivial 
deposit as a whole that one would fain have 


safeguarded, 
WE have received from our correspondent 

Mr, W. H. Mancuée the reprint of an 
interesting article, ‘ Huguenot Soldiers and 
their Conditions of Service’ in the English 
Army from the Proceedings of the Huguenot 
Society of London. The most distinguished 
Huguenot name appears at the start—that of 
the good old Marshal Schomberg, whose skill 
as a soldier might have done more for the 
English army than it did during the seventies 
of the seventeenth century, but for intrigues 
at court. A remarkable fact about the 
Huguenot element in the English army was 
the preponderance in it of officers or of men 
whose standing made them the right material 
for officers. In the days of ‘ Letters of Ser- 
vice’ and of each regiment being raised by 
its Colonel, the importance of having 
a good adjutant was considerable. It 
is a striking testimony to the good qualities 
of the Huguenot officers that so many Hugue- 
not names appear in the regimental lists as 
adjutants—the only promotion, be it noted, 
that was made on merit. For other promo- 
tions financial support was requisite—for 
lack of which a large number of Huguenots 
hold rank lower than they deserve. A good 
number of them come before us in these pages, 
mostly as truly ill-treated men claiming their 
hard-won rights. 





——__. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A PARODY ON GRAY’S ‘ ELEGY,’ 


THE following is a copy of a parody on 

‘ Gray’s Elegy,’ which appeared in ‘ Pierce 
Egan’s Book of Sports,’ 1847—an amusing 
work. The author’s name is not given, but, 
as P. E. wrote much of such stuff, it is pro. 
bably by his hand. 

THE GAMBLER. 
SEVEN’s THE Matn, 

The lamps refract the gleam of parting day. 
The weary vulgar hail the friendly night 
The Gamester hies him to his darling play, 
And leads the way to deeds that shun the 

light. 
Now reigns a dreary stillness in each street, 
And mortal feuds are hush’d in breathless 

calm, 
Save where the votaries of Hodges meet, 
And springing rattles sound the shrill alarm, 
Save that from yownder lantern lighted walk 
che prowey watchman bawls with clam’rous 

in. 

At such as stopping in the streets to talk 
Omit the tribute of a glass of gin. 
Beneath that roof, that ruin fraught retreat, 
Where beams the fanlight o’er the guarded 





oor, 

Each wedg’d by numbers in his narrow seat, 

The faithless gamblers chink their current 
ore. 


The trist entreaties of empassion’d grief, 
The piteous tale of family distress’d, 
The stranger’s ruin, or the friend’s relief, 


No more shall raise compassion in their 
breast. 

For them no more the midnight rush shall 
burn, 


Or wearied menial be detain’d from bed: 
No wives expectant watch for their return, 
Or anxious listen to each passing tread. 


Oft do the purses of the victims fail, 
Their fury oft on box and dice they wreak; 
How jocund look they if their luck prevail! 
How grand their manner when they deign to 
speak. 
Let not the legislator deem it harm 
That others trifle with the laws he breaks; 
Nor rich knaves hear, with counterfeit alarm, 
That men distress’d will often make mistakes. 
The boast of honesty, the law’s dread power. 
And all that pride of feeling can achieve, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, : 
The rage for gaming leads us all to thieve. 
Nor scorn, ye rulers of the state’s finance, 
The prompt expedients of these pilfering 
scenes 
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Where thro’ the aid of rapine they enhance 
The scanty budget of their ways and means. 


Can stories sad, or supplicative grief, 

Back to the owner bring his valued dross? 

Can blunt rebuffs administer relief, 

Qr aidless pity compensate his loss! 

Perhaps, amid that motley groupe there stand 
Some who once graced far other scenes of life; 
Dupes that have mortgaged the last rood of 


land, 
Or lost. the fortune of some hapless wife. 


But rife examples, which bid wisdom think, 
Their frantic folly never can appal, 

Blind av’rice leads them to the ruin’s brink, 
And dark despair accelerates their fall. 


Full many a trinket, pledged for half the cost, 

Hath raised the means of venturing once 
more: 

Full many a watch is destired to be lost, 

And run its time out in some broker’s store. 


Some fancy shirt-pin that hath deck’d the 
breast, 

On plaited cambric, starch’d in spruce array: 

Some ring, memento of a friend at rest, 

Some seal, some snuff-box, of a better day. 

The servile tongues of borrowers to command, 

The tributary dues of boxes to evade, 

To spread the paper’d plunder in the hand 

And read their consequence in homage paid 

Their luck forbids; nor circumscribes alone 

To them its evils, but its range extends; 

Forbids the needful purchases at home, _ 

And shuts the door of welcome on their 
friends. 

The petty processes of law to stop, , 

To prove how groundless are the landlord’s 
ears; 

To gain fresh credit at the chandler’s shop 

By paying off the grocery arrears, 

Far from all dreams of splendid opulence, 

Their wish is answered if their way they 


clear ; ' 

Well can they dine for twelve or thirteen 
pence, j ; 

Including waiter and a pint of beer. 


Yet e’en their painful efforts to exist, _ 

Some knaves in heart, as yet unskilled to 
cheat, f } : 

With secret whisper wher a piece is missed, 

Will strive from pique, or envy to defeat. 

Their names their means on which at large 
they dwell, 

Invade at intervals the startled ear, 

And many an anecdote in point they tell, 

That teaches gaping novices to fear. 

For who, to damn’d fatality a prey, : 

Gives his last piece without concern or pain. 

leaves the warm circle of the crowded play, 

Nor asks the table if a chance remain. 


To some stanch frierd is the decision left, | 

Some sturdy swearing the event requires; 

am, the chous’d fools are conscious of the | 
eft, 

Een on their oaths would not believe such | 
iars. | 





1 


| 


For thee, who, absent from the wonted game, 

Dost think these lines some pointed truths 
relate 

If, when is heard the mention of thy name, 

Some fellow-sufferer shall ask thy fate. 

Hapily some wight loquatious may reply, 

“ Oft-times we meet him at approach of night, 

* Brushing with haste along the streets hard 


y> 
“As if all matters were not going right. 
“There, in some house where charges are not 


high, 
“And penny cardles shed a glimm’ring light, 
“He'd give the maid some cheap-bought 
scrap to fry, 
“‘Of which he’d eat with ravenous delight. 
“There, in some corner, shunning to be seen, 
“He’d draw his hat down o’er his prying 


eyes, 
“Or with a handkerchief his visage screen, 
“Like one who fear’d a caption by surprise. 
“One night we miss’d him in his usual seat, 
“We search’d both kitchen and the scullery; 
“We search’d again, nor in his old retreat, 
“Nor at the Tun, nor at the Bell was he. 
“At length a letter to discovery led, 
“With seperate notice serv’d at each friend’s 
door, 
“ Reminding his creditors he was not dead, 
“But meant to live to owe them something 
more.” 
The Letter. 
Here rots in jail, with scarce one hope on 
earth, 
A wretch that sacrificed to love of play; 
Success, at first, to golden dreams gave birth, 
And fortune flatter’d only to betray. 


Large were his losses, yet no loss deterr’d. 
Those mischiefs follow’d, such as seldom fail: 
He gave his friends (’twas all he’d left) his 
word, 

He gain’d by Hazard (as most do) a Jail! 
Seek not his future projects to reveal, 

Nor draw conclusions to prejudge the fact; 
In anxious dread (which most of you must 


feel) 
He waits the benefit of the Insolvent Act. 


Epcar Syers, 
Bath Club, London. 


CLAUDIUS HOLLYBAND, AN 
ELIZABETHAN SCHOOLMASTER. 
(See ante p. 237.) 


OLLYBAND clearly made his primary ap- 
peal to the middle-class, the ‘‘ meane 
estate ’’; but taking French lessons privately 
from M. Claudius was no doubt very much 
en vogue among the aristocracy. From the 
dedication of the ‘ Treasurie of the French 
tong’ (1580) we learn that Anne Harington 
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was one of his private pupils and that she 
found the French irregulars very vexatious. 
To her daughter, Lucy, Hollyband three 
years later dedicated his ‘Campo Di Fior ’ ; 
so we record that the future Countess of Bed- 
ford, most famous of the learned ladies of 
her time—the ‘‘ favourite of the muses ’’ and 
patroness of Jonson and Donne—studied 
under Claudius Hollyband, and that his was 
the first on the long roll of books dedicated 
to her. His connections with the leading 
families were probably very numerous, and 
such a note as the following, from the diary 
of Sir John North,?? son of Roger, Lord 
North, may be taken as representative : 
Lunedi. 24 [Nov. 24, 1578] 

Comincia hoggi d’imparare la lingua francese 


a 

Hollibando, e gli pagaua del mese... 48 

Anco [sic] ad esso per’un libro , . . ijs 

Hollyband’s school was probably at certain 
hours of the day a rendezvous for the youn 
literati of the town, particularly the crow 
from the Inns of Court, eager to improve 
their knowledge of the contemporary litera- 
ture of France and Italy. This we may 
fairly infer from the content of some of the 
dialogues, which cater for their interests and 
are not especially suitable for young 
scholars.28 As typical of this client?le we can 
cite Anthony Munday, popular playwright 
and poet and prolific translator of romances, 
who apparently enrolled with Hollyband at 
the behest of his patron, the Earl of Oxford. 
In Munday’s ‘ Mirror of Mutabilitie’ (1579) 
we find the following sets of verses from 
Hollyband’s pen: 
Claudius Hollyband, in the Commendation ct 

is Schollers exercise : 

Si tu veux fuir plusieurs vices damnables, 

Moyennement au monde te tenir, 

Et voir 4 Voeil les choses conuenables ; 

Lis moy cest oeuvre, pour te bien contenir; 

C’est vn Flambeau pour clairement venir 

Au lieu ou fait Vertu sa demeurance, 

Sans point avoir du peruers Vaccointance, 

Qui ne peut point a ce bien paruenir: 

C’est le guidon droit, facile et plaisant 

De bonnes moeurs, et miroir euidant, 

Te dirigeant 4 fuir toute meschance. 

M. Claudius Hollyband his Verses thus 

Englished. 

If thou wilt flye from diuers Vices vayne, 

And in this world abide in quiet stay: 

27 Bodl. MS. Add. C 193, f, 47. The diary is 
kept throughout in Italian. 

23 There is, for example, the scene between 
the traveller and the chambermaid (‘French 
Schoolemaister,’ 160-3). 





This was evidently a 
lifted it 
‘Spanish School- 


popular bit, for William Stepney 
almost verbatim for his 
master’ (1591). 








And with thine eyes perceiue a Mirrour 
plain : 

Of things Conuenient for thy self eche day 

saa this woork, where thou no dout shalt 
nde: 

A rule to keep thy state in stedfast kinde, 

For like a Torche it cleerely giueth light 

Vnto Dame Vertues famous Mansion place: 

Without acquaintaunce with the wicked 


Ww > 

Which by no meanes such honor can pur- 

chase. 

This is the guyde of manners prooued playne: 

To teach thee flye the feare of farder payne. 

Dum spiro spero. Finis, 

In 1580 Hollyband was at the height of his 
reputation: he dedicated his ‘ De Pronuntia- 
tione Lingue Gallice’ of that year to Queen 
Elizabeth herself. Intended for the learned, 
who, he tells us, found his ‘ French 
Littelton ’ inadequate, it consists of a de- 
tailed exposition of grammar, phonetic sys- 
tem, and teaching method, followed by a 
series of dialogues in which the student learns 
his French through the Latin, instead of his 
native tongue. In the same year Hollyband 
first appears as a lexicographer in his own 
right with the publication of his ‘ Treasurie 
of the French tong,’ the first French-English 
dictionary in general use. In the preface — 
‘* Claudius Holliband, to the Students of the 
French tong ’? — he explains that ‘“ hauin 
already (gentle Reader) for thine ease al 
facilitie in attaining of our French tong, set 
forth my Bookes De Pronuntiatione lingue 
gallice and ‘‘ French Littelton,’’ he now pre- 
sents his ‘Treasurie,’ or dictionary, as a 
further aid; and, as in this he includes the 
‘“Theame and principall Tenses of all our 
most difficulte Verbes,’’ he goes on: ‘“ And 
yet to ease thee the better in this declining of 
Verbes, I have put forth to light a little 
treatise concerning the same, printed by 
Thomas Vautrollier.’”” The book thus adver- 
tised—‘ A Treatise for Declining of Verbes ’— 
was in the booksellers’ shops ten days later ;¥ 
in his dedication Hollyband declares grandi- 
osely that he has undertaken ‘‘ de conduire 
comme par la main ceste noble & belliqueuse 
nation jusques au cabinet de nostre langue 
Frangoise.’’50 

Entries in the Stationers’ Register about 
this time suggest that the publishers had a 

29 The dedications are dated Nov. 5 and Nov. 
15, respectively. 

He was now teaching “ at the signe of the 
golden balle, in Paules Church-yarde.” From 
the returns of aliens, we learn that im 
1582 he was living in the stationers’ parish of 
St. Faith’s; but within the next year, he is Te 
ported first from Faringdon Within, and then 
from Langborne Ward (Farrer, 14). 
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ood sale for foreign-language books of all 
kinds. Hollyband was at the top of the 
market with his 
Campo Di Fior or else The Flourie Field of 
Foure Languages... For the furtherance of 
the learners of the Latine. French, English, but 
chieflie of the Italian tongue; 
for the Italian this marked a great improve- 
ment over the dialogue-material of his earlier 
‘Arnalt and Lucenda.’ 

It is now recognised that the refugee 
language-teachers were an important force in 
advancing English knowledge of the contem- 
porary literature of France. Hollyband’s 
praise of French writers, his specific recom- 
mendations of authors to be read, his intro- 
duction of phrases from Rabelais, are all indi- 
cations of his significance as a sort of middle- 
man for French culture in England. 

Like other refugee schoolmasters, too, 
Hollyband played his part as political and 
ethical propagandist. Immediately after the 
French publication of Henry of Navarre’s 
manifesto of 1585—‘‘ To all Kings, Princes 
and Nations of Christendom ’’—there issued 
from the English press a translation by 
Hollyband entitled ‘ The Declaration of the 
King of Navarre, touching the slaunders 
published against him.’ He very appro- 
priately dedicated it to Sir Philip Sidney 
who led in urging strong English aid to the 
progressive forces of French Protestantism 
against the reactionary Catholic League. 

The refugee schoolmasters made the text of 
their manuals the vehicle for politico-reli- 
gious propaganda, by such devices, for 
example, as frequently recalling the horrors 
of the St. Bartholomew’s Day massacre. 
Their books must have been influential, also, 
in inculcating the moral principles required 
by the rising middle-class. Although himself 
no Puritan in the narrower sense, Hollyband 
works into his dialogues much pious denun- 
ciation of play-going, gambling, dancing— 
all those pastimes in short which might take 
artisans and apprentices away from their 
work. And as additional practice-reading 
for the learner, he farces his books with 
miscellaneous edifying material in the 
foreign tongue. 

The most substantial of these additions is a 
section of his ‘French Littelton’ entitled 
‘Traicté des Danses, auquel est Monstré 
qu’elles sont commes accessoires et depen- 
dences de gaillardise’ a rigorous condemna- 
tion of all forms of dancing and of gaming 
as well. There is an unnoted manuscript 
translation of this in the British Museum3!— 


“31 Sloane MS. 904, fols, 135-154v. 





\ 





““A Treatise of dauncinge donne into 
frenche by Claudius Hollibande, and trans- 
lated into Englishe by Thomas Chinalls, 
1598.’’ The tone of the tract is well suggested 
by the title-page motto supplied by the 
translator : 

Si mundus saperet, lusus, rixasque, iocosque, 

Basia et amplexus sperneret et choreas. 
Chinalls, however, softens the original at 
some points; and, indeed, in his dedication 
of the work to his ‘“‘ frinde and kinseman: 
Mr. Thomas Fleminge,’’*2 he gives an amus- 
ingly perverse account of his motives in 
undertaking it: 

.. Two reasons vrgeth me to this argu- 


mente of aminge and dauncinge: the one 
bicawes I have a light purse to mayntaine 
plaie: the other heavie heeles to tread the 


measures: But the matter and maner of the 
author good, I have put an englishe visor to a 
frenche face. 

The chief source was evidently the 
‘Commonplaces’ of Peter Martyr, to which 
frequent reference is made; but Hollyband 
draws from a veritable arsenal of Biblical and 
classical citations to fortify his text: ‘‘ What 
evill it is to daunce, & what good to abandon 
1 hts 

There is comparatively little evidence of 
Hollyband’s activities during the last decade 
of his career. Most important is the publi- 
cation of his ‘ Dictionarie French and 
English’ in 1593, from the dedication of 
which to Edward, Lord Zouche*5—‘‘ ferme 
base, pillier et vray Mecoenas de toutes mes 
etudes ’’—we learn that he accompanied that 
nobleman on his “long, lointain, penible et 
dangereux voyage d’oultre mer.” Zouche 
left London in March, 1587, lived abroad in 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy, and 
returned early in 1593.54 We must suppose 
that Hollyband was in his retinue the entire 
time; but the only trace of M. Claudius 
during these years that has been found is 
an entry of his name (with that of Zouche) in 
the register at Heidelberg.* 

The ‘ Dictionarie French and English’ is 
Hollyband’s great work as a lexicographer ; 
built up from his ‘ Treasurie’ of 1580, it 
incorporated also his work on Baret’s 
‘ Alvearie ’ twenty years before. How much 


32 Probably the Solicitor-general, later Sir 
Thomas Fleming. 

33 Hollyband’s connection with Lord Zouche 
may have come about through the Haring- 
tons: Zouche married Sarah, daughter of Sir 
James Harington of Exton, whose niece and 
sister-in-law jvere Hollyband’s pupils. 


35 Farrer, 15. 
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of an advance it marks on previous works of 
the kind has been fully demonstrated ;36 it 
need only be recalled that the first entry of 
Cotgrave’s famous work on the Stationers’ 
Register reads as follows: 

A dictionary in Frenche and Englishe col- 
lected first by Claudius Hollyband and sithence 
augmented or altered by Randall Cotgrave.37 

Hollyband refers to Lord Zouche as the 
protector of his old age; and on his return to 
London he probably yielded much of the 
language-teaching field to younger rivals. 
But if, as is likely, he was one of those school- 
masters at whom Shakespeare poked fun in 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’58 he must have 
continued to be well known in the life of the 
town. 

Two further publications, neither of impor- 
tance, complete the account of his writings. 
In 1595 appeared ‘ Le Théatre du Monde, ot 
il est faict vn ample Discours des miseres 
humaines,’ giving beside the French transla- 
tion the original Latin of Pierre Boeystuau 
(de Launay); and in 1597, the last version 
of his Italian manual (including a reprint of 
‘ Arnalt and Lucenda’) under the new title 
of ‘The Italian Schoole-maister.’ From the 
edition of his ‘ French Littelton’ the same 
year, we learn that Hollyband was “ dwelling 
in Bartholemew Lane by the Royall ex- 
change.”’ 

But that is our last word of him; there is 
no subsequent record of anyone of his name 
in England, and it has been supposed that he 
took advantage of the edict of Nantes in 1598 
to return to his native France. On the title- 
pages of his latest works, he had taken to 
referring to himself as ‘‘ gentilhomme Bour- 
bonnais ’’; and some of his name are known 
to have lived in the neighbourhood of Moulins 
in the next century. 

It is pleasing to recall the activities of this 
refugee schoolmaster of Elizabethan times. 
Though little known to-day, Hollyband must 
have been one of the most familiar figures in 
the London of his day. His books enjoyed 





a great and long-sustained popularity on | 


their merits as language-texts. Now, how- 
ever, when after the lapse of three centuries 





36 By Miss Farrer, who carefully works out 
the relations of Hollyband’s dictionaries, both 


to earlier works and to the great work of Cot- | 


grave. ; 
37 Arber, iii, 432. 


38 See Frances Yates, ‘A Study of Love's | 


Labour’s Lost,’ 61-8. 
Shakespeare 
popular by John Eliot’s satirical attack cn 
money-making foreign schoolmasters in his 
‘ Ortho-epia Gallica ’ (1593). 


The argument is that 


worked a vein recently made | 


——. 


his dialogues are again widely read, it is from 
the accidental circumstance that they give “a 
vivid and attractive picture of the ordinary 
life of Shakespeare’s fellow-citizens,’’39 


WarkREN B. Austin. 
The College of the City of New York. 


~ 39 M.St. Clare Byrne, op. cit., vii. 


NOTES ON THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM COLLINS. 
(See ante pp. 128, 146, 167, 182, 201, 220, 
240. ) 


ATER in 1749, according to Alexander 
Carlyle, Collins composed his ode ‘On 
the Popular Superstitions of the Highlands 
of Scotland.’ It is well known that the poem 
is mentioned by Johnson, in his ‘ Life ’ of 
Collins, as having been known to the War- 
tons; and that Carlyle, on reading Johnson’s 
‘ Life,’ searched for a copy which he believed 
to be among his papers, found it, and com- 
municated it to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh in 1788.155 It is not to be expected that 
Carlyle’s recollection should have been per- 
fectly clear after so great a lapse of time. 
The crucial passage of his letter to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh reads: 

Soon after I found the poem, I shewed it 
to Mr. Home, who told me that it had been 
addressed to him by Mr, Collins, on his leav- 
ing London in the year 1749: that it was 
hastily composed and incorrect; but that he 
would one day find leisure to look it over with 
care. Mr. Collins and Mr. Home had _ been 
made acquainted by Mr. John Barrow156 (the 
cordial youth mentioned in the first stanza), 
who had been, for some time, at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; had been a volunteer, 
along with Mr. Home, in the year 1746; had 
been taken prisoner with him at the battle 
of Falkirk, and had escaped, together with 
him and five or six other gentlemen, from the 
Castle of Down. Mr. Barrow was paymaster 
in America, in the war that commenced in 
1756, and died in that country. 


The first sentence clearly conveys that it 
was Home who left London in 1749, and that 
Collins presented him with the pocm as a 
parting gift; but that is not casy to reconcile 
with the further statement that the ‘ cordial 
the Transactions of the Society, 
Vol, i. 

156 His real name was Thomas, not John, 
as Mr. H. W. Garrod observes (see his letters 
to The Times Literary Supplement for 1929, 
pp. 624 and 668). In his * Autobiography 
(p. 547) Carlyle speaks of Barrow and his wife 
as “ Mr, and Mrs. Barry.” 
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youth,’ Barrow, lived at Winchester, and | 
that Collins and Home were also at Win- 
chester at the critical time. The poem itself 
affords clear evidence that Collins and Home 
were ‘‘ together on a visit ’’ to Barrow’s place 
of residence, and about to bid him farewell, 
but the allusion to the Lavant implies that 
the scene of the parting was neither Win- 
chester nor London, but somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Chichester : 

Go, not unmindful of that cordial yooth 

Whom, long-endear’d thou leav’st'§ by 

Lavant’s side; 
Together Jet us wish him lasting truth, 
And joy untainted, with his destin’d bride. 


Barrow, then, was either living “‘ by 
Lavant’s side’ or making a long stay there. 
Collins seems to suppose that he intended to 
settle in this neighbourhood after his mar- 
riage, and it appears that he actually did so. 
In the register of baptisms of the Church of 
All Saints, Chichester, for the year 1757, we 
find this entry: 

Mary Eliz. d[aughter] of Thos, Barrow Esq. 
& Mary his wife. 6 June.157 

Still further evidence that Carlyle’s men- 
tion of ‘‘ Winchester’? is an error for 
Chichester is provided by Carlyle himself. 
Among his unpublished papers is a copy, in- 
complete and undated, of a letter!58 written, 
apparently, in 1784, immediately after the 
finding of the manuscript. In all particu- 
lars except one it agrees with the letter to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. The exception 
will be noticed in the following sentence: 
“Tt had been hastily wrote on John Home’s 
leaving Chichester which stands on the 
Lavant (where Collins was a native) in the 
year 1749.’ The probability is that Collins 
and Barrow had met in October, 1749, when 
Collins must have gone to Chichester to com- 
plete the legal formalities for the sale of the 
Cackham property to George Payne. 

We are able to amplify Carlyle’s account 
of Barrow with a few more details. Accord- 
ing to his own statement he was ‘‘ appointed 
deputy Paymaster of the Forces in North 
America by Lord Duplin and Mr. Potter on 
the 2d of April 1757.59 He was at Fort 
Ligonier in August, 1759, and at Pittsburg 
in September and October, as we know from 
four of his letters preserved in the Bouquet 


57 Ad, MSS. 5699, f. 166; 39475A (7), f, 584. 





18 T am greatly indebted to Mrs. Carlyle 
Bell, the present owner of the Carlyle papers, | 
for allowing me to see this correspondence. | 

199 P.R.O, T. 1/478/482. 


correspondence.!60 By 1770 he was in Eng- 
land again and living at Chiswick, and in 
that year he made his will!® and asked the 
War Office for a refund of £5,800, expended 
by him ‘‘in defraying the contingent Ex- 
penses of his Employment.’’162 He died, pre- 
sumably, in 1780, as his will was proved on 
Nov. 13 of that year. The probate note de- 
scribes him as ‘‘ late of Chiswick in the 
County of Middlesex but at New York.” 
Carlyle is right, therefore, in saying that he 
died in America. 

Mrs. Mary Barrow, ‘‘ widow of the late 
Thomas Barrow Esquire Deputy Paymaster 
General of His Majesty’s Forces in North 
America,’ died at her house in Portman 
Square, London, in 1814, at the age of eighty- 
seven, leaving some considerable property in 
Sussex and large estates in Canada to her 
three children.16 From the fact that she 
was buried at Chichester,!64 though she had 
lived in London for many years, we must con- 
clude that she was a native of the place and 
had always thought of it as her home. She 
might well have been on friendly terms with 
the Collins family in her youth, and it is 
easy to imagine how Collins, returning to 
‘*Lavant’s side’? in 1749, had met her as 
the ‘‘destin’d bride’’ of Barrow and made 
the acquaintance of Barrow himself. 

In October, 1749, the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine paid Collins the compliment of printing 
his ‘Song from Shakespeare’s Cymbeline’ at 
the head of the ‘ Poetical Essays’ for the 
month; but with an alteration which should 
serve as a warning to modern editors of the 
poems.165 ‘‘T remember,’’ says Nichols, 
speaking of Edward Cave: 
that, calling on him once, he gave me to read 
the beautiful poem of Qollins, written for 
Shakespeaie’s Cymbeline, “To fair Fidele’s 
grassy tomb,” which, though adapted to a parti- 
cular circumstance in the play, Cave was for 
inserting in his Magazine, without anv 
reference to the subject. I told him it would 
lose es of its beauty if it were so pub- 
lished: this he could not see; nor could he he 
convinced of the propriety of the name 
Fidele: he thought Pastora a better and so 
printed it.166 

That, happily, settles the question whether 
Collins was responsible for the revision; but 
if Nichols’s story had not come down to us 





160 Ad. MS 21644, ff. 337, 385, 404, 432. 
161 P.C.C. ‘ Collins,’ 505. 

162 See note 159 above. 

163 P.C.C. ‘ Bridport,’ 455. 

164 Ad. MS 39475A (7), f. 582. 

165 Cp. ante, p. 204. 

166 ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ Vol. v, p. 53. 
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we might have expected Professor Bronson 
to argue, as he argues in the parallel case of 
the ode ‘ To a Lady,’ that ‘‘ Collins was liv- 
ing in or near London, in full possession of 
his faculties, and it is probable that the new 
text represented his latest revision of the 
poem.’’167 Dodsley, though a more agreeable 
character, had something of Cave’s inclina- 
tion to magnify his office, 

The ode ‘ On the Popular Superstitions ’ is 
the only evidence we have that Collins’s 
powers had developed by practice since the 
annus mirabilis, 1746. It is not unlikely 
that, if the whole of his work had survived, 
we should find that the autumn of 1749 was 
the beginning of a period of equal brilliance 
with less conscious effort. Mr. A, D. Mc- 
Killop has discovered from an advertisement 
in two contemporary journals that Manby 
and Cox had ready for publication in Febru- 
ary, 1750, ‘‘ An Epistle to the Editor of 
Fairfax his translation of Tasso, by Wm. 
Collins.’’468 The occasion of the poem was 
probably, as Mr. McKillop suggests, the ap- 
pearance of a new edition of Fairfax’s trans- 
lation in 1749. No other trace of it has been 
found, and it is not likely that the poem will 
ever be recovered. 

Mr. H. O. White has discovered that ‘ The 
Passions,’ with music by Dr, William Hayes 
and a new ending supplied by the Earl of 
Lichfield to suit the music, was performed 
at Oxford on July 2, 1750.169 Collins was de- 
lighted with the compliment, and wrote to 
Hayes from Chichester on Nov. 8,17 to 
express his appreciation and to ask for a copy 
of the score. He also offers a poem ‘‘ of my 
better judgment ’’ and “‘ on a nobler subject,”’ 
which is to be ‘‘the Music of the Grecian 
Theatre.’’ It is regrettable that Hayes, when 
he received this letter, did not call for his 
horses and chariots and make a dash to 
Chichester to secure the poem the same day, 
finished or unfinished. Had it survived it 
might well have proved to be Collins’s most 
elaborate composition, if not his greatest. 
Besides having the requisite knowledge to 
introduce ‘‘ the various characters with which 
the chorus was concerned, as (idipus, Medea, 
Electra, Orestes, etc., etc.,’’ Collins was 
** passionately fond of music,’”’ as Gilbert 
White tells us. His grandfather must have 


167 ‘Poems of William Collins,’ p. 109. 

168 See Mr. McKillop’s letter to The Times 
Literary Supplement for 1928, R 965. 

169 Review of English Studies, Vol. iii, p. 19. 

170 In the well known letter first published 
by Seward in ‘Anecdotes of Distinguished 
Persons’ (ed. 1798, Vol. ii, p. 584). 
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been an accomplished musician, and his uncle 
Charles at least had musical taste. 

The elder of Collins’s sisters, Elizabeth, 
was married on Oct, 15, 1750, to Nathaniel 
Tanner, a Lieutenant in the Buffs.171 The 
bride was forty-six and the bridegroom, 
probably, a few years older. Tanner must 
have been a tough soldier, as he had served 
for twenty-five years in the ranks before bein 
commissioned in 1741, and had been wound 
at Fontenoy.17 Mrs. Tanner’s will, already 
noticed,!73 was proved on June 17, 1754, and 
the record shows that she died in Scotland. 
Her husband had resigned his commission on 
Jan. 25 of the same year. 

Anne Collins, the younger sister, was 
married still later in life to Lieutenant Hugh 
Sempill, on Jan. 28, 1755.17 Little or 
nothing is known of Sempill, but it is not 
true, as Moy Thomas would have us believe, 
that he was the third son of the eleventh Lord 
Sempill.175 A glance at the two wills,176 the 
one proved on Feb, 8, 1763, and the other on 
Sept. 14, 1764. will show that Hugh Sempill 
of Chichester and Captain the Hon. Hugh 
Sempill of the Marines were two entirely dif- 
ferent persons. After Sempill’s death the 
widow married Thomas Durnford, Rector of 
Bramdean and Vicar of Harting, who is be- 
lieved to have treated her unkindly. 

The greater part of Collins’s life after 1750 
is understood to have been spent at Chichester, 
in the care of his sister Anne, who, according 
to Ragsdale, rescued him from a madhouse at 
Chelsea. There can be no doubt that he was 
insane for long periods in the opinion of the 
doctors, though whether he would be consid- 
ered so to-day is doubtful. The eighteenth 
century knew no distinction between insanity 
and overstrained nerves, and the fact that 
Collins died young is a sign that the illness 


171 Ad. MS 39422, f, 255. 

172 For details of Tanner’s career, see 
C. R. B. Knight, ‘ Historical Records of The 
Buffs,’ Vol. iii, Pt. 2, p. 669. His death is 
recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1767 (p. 525). 

173 See ante, p. 242. 

174 Ad. MS 39422, f. 257. ; 

175 It is doubtful, in spite of his name, 
whether he was even distantly related to 
Lord Sempill, as the present Lord ‘Sempill 
found no trace of him though he very kindly 
searched the whole of the family papers m 
order to answer an enquiry. Lord Sempill 
adds that “the eleventh Leva Sempill,” to 
whom \Moy Thomas refers, would be more 
correctly styled the twelfth Lord Sempill, as 
the Baroness Ann Sempill is known as the 
ninth holder of the title. 

176 P.C.C, ‘ Caesar,’ 89, and ‘ Simpson,’ 368, 
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had a physical basis. A modern doctor 
would have examined his teeth and enquired 
about the symptoms of rheumatism, and 
would probably have cured him in a few weeks 
either by dental treatment or by cutting off 
certain articles of diet and prescribing large 
quantities of milk and raw fruit. 

A few anecdotes of the last years at 
Chichester are recorded by Johnson and War- 
ton, and are well known. It is not likely that 
they will ever be augmented by fresh dis- 
cveries. Collins died, according to the tablet 
in St, Andrew’s Church, on June 12, 1759, 
and was buried, as the parish register shows, 
on the 15th. It is probable that the house 
in the Close where he had lived for some years 
with his sister, was the house which his 
grandfather had once inhabited, and had 
come into his possession as part of the pro- 
perty left by his uncle Charles. 

Next week I hope to conclude this series 
with some notes on certain poems of doubtful 
authenticity. 

P. L. Carver. 


(To be concluded.) 


THOMAS DERMODY (1775-1802): 
ANOTHER LETTER. 
(See cxlix. 154, 208; cli. 70; clxvi. 371.) 


(omME years ago in publishing some letters 
of Thomas Dermody, I expressed the hope 

in your columns that we might have other 
texts of manuscript letters still surviving, by 
the romantic and unfortunate poet. At the 
time I pointed out that they seem to be very 
rare in public collections. A few months ago 
Messrs, Dobell came across a letter of the poet, 
which was included in a large autograph 
album, and I was allowed to have a transcript 
made from it by their courtesy. It seems 
worthy of a place in the columns of 
‘N. and Q.’ 

The letter is addressed: to John Nichols, 
printer and author, and reads: 

Sir, 

The liberty of this intrusion is occasioned 
by your well-known partiality to the cause of 
Literature, and your belonging to a _ most 
benevolent institution, The Literary Furd, 
from which I have received frequent favors. 
Permit me to describe my present situation. | 
have compleated a Volume of Poems, part of 
which has met with the approbation of some 

aracters, eminent for taste and erudition, 
but so confined are my connexions, and so un- 
patronized my pursuits, that I am entirely at 








a loss to find either a Purchaser or a Pub- 
lisher. Your influence and knowledge in this 
department being great and extensive, I am 
emboldened to hope you would not deny for- 
warding the design of a young man of some 
allowed talent, but little conversant with the 
world of business. A Volume of my Poetry 
has been already published, which met a flat- 
tering reception from the Critics, besides 
several other fugitive essays. But, at the 
same time, “ Laudatur et alget” may be too 
feelingly applied to them, as they have, as 
yet, conduced very little to my emolument, 
and I am, at this momert, in very unpleasing 
circumstances. I shall not presume to employ 
more of your time from matters of import- 
ance, but humbly trust to your own thoughts 
of my application, 
IT am, Sir, most respectfully, 
Your very obedt humble Servt 


Txos. Dermopy. 
28 Strutton Ground, 
Westminster. 
Octr. 2d., 1801. 


This letter is not printed in the ‘ Life of 
Dermody ’ by James Grant Raymond, 1806; 
but in that work are other letters from the 
same address, which is there given always as 
Strutton Ground, and this has led me to 
emend my transcript, which reads ‘‘ Strat- 
ton.’”? There will also be found therein re- 
ferences to Dermody’s receipt of money as a 
gift from the Literary Fund, and I believe 
that I am justified in changing one word from 
the ‘‘ Library Fund ”’ of my copy. 

Two or three bits of information about 
Dermody have come to my knowledge in the 
past five years which may be of interest. My 
own attention was first called to him, I think, 
by the poem about his death by Henry Kirke 
White. Another poem on the same subject— 
entirely different, and of considerable charm 
—has been recently written by an American 
poet and critic, Mr. Samuel Loveman, who is 
a bookseller, and has, with perhaps too much 
modesty, printed his lines as a kind of pre- 
face to the 3th Catalogue of the Bodley Book 
Shop, New York, this summer. 

Finally, Dermody interested the Brown- 
ings. Robert Browning, Sr., chose a copy of 
Raymond’s ‘ Life’ in which to preserve the 
following memorial : 

From the Tombstone, Camberwell Churchyd. 
(row destroyed, 1846)—‘ Margaret Browning, 
wife of Robert Browning of this Parish, who 
departed this life 17 Apl., 1789, aged 35 years’; 
also of William B., son of the above, who died 
in his infancy, Dec. 12, 1784, 

This I copy from a clipping from some 
bookseller’s catalogue, which I unfortunately 
did not record for source. From the 
Ingatherer of Messrs, Colbeck Radford, No. 
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70, item 19, comes a note that on the first of 
June, 1844, Robert Browning, the poet, wrote 
to Lady Morgan (Sydney Owenson), asking 
her acceptance of a little book by ‘‘ poor 
Dermody.”’ 

It may be recalled here that Lady Mor- 
gan’s father, Robert Owenson, was a friend 
and patron of Dermody in Dublin, and she 
had perhaps told Browning of a desire to pos- 
sess a copy of the book he sent her, 

Tuomas OLLIve Masport. 

New York. 


ICTOR HUGO’S HUMOUR, — Victor 
Hugo has been in succession lyric, satiri- 
cal, epic, rhetorical, but no trace of humour 
or wit is to be traced in his immense work. 
Anatole France in an essay on the poet not 


widely known, which he himself calls 
a causerie, has preserved to us some 
humorous verses Hugo wrote; they are 


uncollected in Hugo’s ‘ Works,’ and were 
communicated to Anatole France by Madame 
Judith Gautier, the daughter of Théophile 
Gautier, an intimate friend of Victor Hugo, 
who professed an enthusiastic admiration for 
the beautiful lady, a talented poetess and 
authoress herself. 

The first piece was addressed to Judith 
when, invited by Hugo to dinner, she was 
unable to accept his invitation. The poet 
scribbled on a sheet the following quatrain, 
which he sent to her: 

Si vous seriez venue, 6 belle que j’admire, 

Je vous aurais offert un direr sans rival; 

J’aurais tué Pégase et je l’aurais fait cuire 

Afin de vous servir une aile de cheval. 

On another occasion, the siege of Paris by 
the Prussians, which brought Victor Hugo 
to the besieged capital and made him wear 
the uniform of a National Guard, the poet, 
to divert some ladies, among whom was 
Judith Gautier, from the anxieties of the 
moment, composed and recited to them the fol- 
lowing quatrain: 

Je lague 4 Paris non ma Cendre 

Mais mon bifteck. morceau de roi; 

Mesdames.en mangeant de moi 

Vous verrez comme je suis tendre. 

It is curious that both humorous quatrains | 
—the only ones composed in such a vein by 
the poet, probably—refer to the culinary art 
(with some not very refined rudeness in the 
latter). And I do not need to point out that | 
** tendre’’ in French, too, means at the same 
time the ‘‘ soft ’’ and the ‘‘ affectionate.”’ 


D, C. 


Readers’ Queries. 








Oxford. 


SONG OF A CORNISH GIANT.—When 

my wife and I were at Fowey, in 1904, 
we stayed at the house of Mrs. West, over. 
looking the harbour (at the back of the house), 
During some conversation about Cornish 
songs, Mrs, West informed us that there was 
one particular song that her brother used to 
sing, in which she thought we might be inter- 
ested. Acting, gladly enough, on this sug- 
gestion, we arranged with Mrs, West for her 
brother to pay us a visit, and after he had 
sung it we asked and received permission to 
commit it to writing. As I have never come 
across any other record of this song, I should 
be much obliged if any reader can tell me 
whether, and if so where, it has been pub- 
lished. It was called by the name of 


The Old Cornishman. 
In Cornwall there once lived a man, 
Though his home I won’t vouch for the 
truth, Sir 
But if I am not misinformed, 
He didn’t live far from Redruth, Sir. 
His name was Powicky Powick 
Powicky Powicky Powido; 
His mouth was so monstrously big, 
It was near upon half a mile wide o 
Tol de rol ete. 


I suppose you have heard of Roach Rock. 

Why, with his little finger he’d rock it. 
And as for St. Michael his Mount 

He could put it in his waistcoat pocket. 
One day he fell down in a fit, 

And his nose stuck so deep in the ground, 


ir, 
It made such an uncommon pit 

That it’s what is [now] calld Dolcoth 

mine, Sir! 
Tol de rol ete. 

One day he went down to Penzance 

Of provisions to get a fresh stock. Sir, 
And if I am not misinformed 

He must have passed great Logan Rock, 


Sir, 
Says he, I’ll let Cornish folk know 
[That] this rock shall not long here abide, 


ir, 
[So] he tried it to swallow—but oh! 
It stuck in his throat and he died, Sir. 
Tol de rol, ete. 


Now in Cornwall they built a large ship 
All out of England to carry him. 

In the water they just let him slip— __ 
And that is the way they did bury him. 

His head stuck so high above sea, 
Trees and grass grew there just as on dry 


land, 
And for what Cornish folk have told me 
That is what’s called the Great Scilly 
Island. 
Tol de rol, etc. 
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Here’s success to tin, copper, and fish, 
And may all his enemies fall, Sir! 
Here’s success to tin, copper and fish 
And success unto one and to all, Sir. 
W. W. Sxear. 
Lyme Regis. 
CONTRACTED THE.—For two or three 
centuries and perhaps more, the was 
often written as y®. Has anything been 
written describing the use of this contraction, 
and is there any reason for pronouncing the 
when thus contracted, as y*? 
H. E.. P. 


(HE HUNTING PARSON, — This is, to 
everybody’s imagination, a familiar 
figure. I should like to know more about him. 
As thus: 1. Is he solely English and Pro- 
testant? 2. What period saw his rise; what 
his height of flourishing? 3. Is he now 
entirely a bygone figure? I am not as well 
acquainted as I should be with sporting 
novels, and so would fain ask for examples 
of the hunting parson appearing in such. 


Puitip Dean. 


HE ODYSSEY AND ‘ GILGAMESH.’ — 
I understand that a German scholar, P. 
Jensen, published two volumes (vol. i. in 
1906; vol. ii. in 1928) under the title ‘ Das 
Gilgamesch Epos,’ in which he notes 
extremely curious similarities between the 
Odyssey and the Babylonian epic ‘ Gil- 
gamesh.’ Among others he claims that the 
most often repeated Homeric verse, , 

jpos 8 jpryévera avy pododdxrvos Has 
is found exactly the same in ‘ Gilgamesh.’ 
Moreover, the adventures of Gilgamesh, the 
hero of the Babylonian epic, present striking 
similitudes with those of Odysseus. The 
legend of the Sirens and the tale of Alkinous 
are narrated in ‘Gilgamesh’ not very dif- 
ferently from the stories in the Odyssey. 

I should like to know if ‘ Gilgamesh’ has 
been studied by any English scholar or trans- 
lated into English, or if Jensen’s theory and 
remarks have been espoused, known or men- 
tioned in this country by English scholars. As 
far as my enquiries go, it does not seem that 
the work of the German professor has been 
translated into English or French. 

D. C. 


NicHtT BRINGS COUNSEL.—One may 
guess the source of the proverbial phrase: 


| 
| 


, Ship as well as the ruler of a nation. 





“Advise with your pillow,”’ corresponding | 


to the French one: “ La nuit porte conseil,” 
ina verse of the ‘Suppliants ’ of Aeschylus, 
referring to the captain of a ship. But the 


Greek word xuSepyyrns means the master of a 
The 
verse in the drama runs as follows: 
qudei 
odiva rikrew vdé KuBepynty copa. 
(i.e in a cautious pilot night is wont to beget 
travail of mind). 

It would be interesting to know if famous 
statesmen have been accustomed to take 
important decisions, after a thoughtful, if 
not restful, night. I knew in my life one 
among them who did not decide any impor- 
tant issue, except after a good sleep and ris- 
ing early in the morning, and the decision 
was the wise one. It is obvious that dictators 
go to bed after having taken tremendous 
decisions. D. C. 


ROBLEMS IN WALPOLE’S CORRE- 

SPONDENCE WITH GEORGE MON- 

TAGU (See ante pp. 155, 173, 192, 208, 226, 
247).— 

61. Carlotta or Charlotte Alston m. (ca. 
1740) Francis Hurst-Naylor of Hurstmon- 
ceaux, Sussex, and as Mrs. Naylor is occa- 
sionally abused by Walpole. What are her 
dates ? 

62. Who was ‘‘a little Nichols’? in ama- 
teur theatricals at Holland House, to Mon- 
tagu, 22 Jan., 1761 (T. v. 19). If John 
Nicoll or George Nicholls, Eton schoolmates 
of C. J. Fox, what are their dates, etc. ? 

63. A. M. de Novillar, Chevalier de Malte, 
was killed in Thurot’s attack on Carrick- 
fergus in 1761. Who was he? 

64. Who was ‘‘a Mr. O’Brien arrived 
from Ireland”? (to Montagu, 23 June, 1750, 
T. ii. 455)? 

65. Onofrio was in a group of musicians 
who performed at a party at Esher, to Mon- 
tagu, 17 May, 1763 (T. v. 330). Who was 
he? 

66. A Petitot of James II which Walpole 
had owned was lot 1417 at the Burdett-Coutts 
sale, 11 May, 1922. Where is it now? 

67. Can the Mr. and Mrs, Pleydell who 
were to visit Strawberry Hill with the Mor- 
lands (next query) be positively identified in 
anv way? 

68. Montagu requested a ticket to Straw- 
berry Hill for ‘‘ Morland and his brother.”’ 
William Morland was at Eton 1720-9, and 
then at Oxford. When did he die, etc.? Who 
was his brother? 

69. Who was the Portuguese Minister to 
England in 1769, whom Walpole calls ‘‘ M. de 
Mello,”” and the Court and City Register 
‘Mello de Carvalho”? He left London 
December, 1769 (T. vii. 340) to take a post 
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in the Portuguese ministry, and in 1791 was 
Governor of Elvas (T. xiv. 404), 

70. Further information wanted about 
‘“Mr. Pritchard, Treasurer of Drury Lane 
Theatre,’’ d. 1763 (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
p. 46), probably son of the actress. 

W. S. Lewis. 


Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


ELENIUM.—tThis strong and decorative 
plant with its quaint yellow or bronze-red 
flowers has only been really brought to the 
fore within comparatively recent times. I 
should be glad to know where it comes from, 
and where and by whom it was first grown 
in England. J. i. 


TRUCK DEAD BY A LOOK.—It is re- 
lated of William the Conqueror and, I 
believe, also of Edward I, that the King’s 
eyes in displeasure were so fierce and power- 
ful that a man—in each case I think it was 
a priest—dropped dead before their look. 
Could these stories be authenticated? I 
should be glad to be told of other examples 
of the deathly power of wrathful eyes, 
whether a King’s or another man’s. Is any- 
thing of the kind related of any woman? 


RHEDECYNIAN. 


“ A MBROSIAL NIGHT.” — Walking in 
the country through the dusk of evening, 
free from the blare of motor-cars and the glare 
of shop-lights, I thought of ambrosial night, 
calm, divinely beautiful and fragrant. The 
adjective in this connection is Homeric, but 
it is ignored in the ‘ O.E.D.,’ which does not 
give it in the headings or any examples. 
Surely by this time ‘‘ ambrosial night ’’ must 
have got into English. It is not in the even- 
ing rest of Adam and Eve in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
Book iv., where one might expect it, or in 
Blanco White’s overrated sonnet. Offhand, 
I can only think of Tennyson’s ‘In Mem- 
oriam,’ 89, where he speaks of a retreat 
Immantled in ambrosial dark. 
SENEXx. 


REWING.—Is there at the present time 
any brewing of beer by private house- 
holders? If not—and I suppose there is none 
now—at what date did it finally disappear? 
Am I right in thinking that private people 
need no licence for the brewing of beer, only 
for the offering of it for sale ? 

I should be glad to learn, also, whether 
the household beer of the best home-brewers 
was inferior to the products of the modern 
breweries. a 








ROWNING SOCIETIES.—Are there any 
Browning Societies still in existence? [s 
there any which publishes the papers read by 
its members ? 
N. 
NGLISH SOCIETIES FOR THE STUDY 
4 OF AUTHORS. — We might perhaps 
leave out Shakespeare—I should be glad, 
then, to be told what English authors have 
been honoured by the formation of societies 
to study them. Browning Societies, | 
imagine, would top the list in numbers. Men. 
tion of American Societies for English 
authors welcome. 
N. 


AMERICAN MILITARY ORDERS, — 

Could anyone supply me with particulars 
of these? Are their rules modelled closely 
on similar orders in Europe? I believe that 
there is none founded earlier than the nine- 
teenth century. Which was the first of them? 


O. N. H. 
HE ANCESTRY OF KANT.—Could any 


reader tell me whether there is any truth 
in statements about Kant being of Scotch 
descent ? 
IGNORAMUS. 


JORCESTER PEARMAIN.—Now that, 
for a few weeks, English apples, other 
than Cox’s Orange pippins, are to be bought 
in shops and from barrows, one may see 
apples labelled and hear them cried, as 
Worcester Pearmains. What does the word 
Pearmain come from? Is it some gardener’s 


name? 
B. E. 8S. L. 


‘“ WCANDISCOPE.’’—Can anyone inform 
me what sort of object is denoted by this 
word ? 
TEKTON. 


“MO SOFT-PEDAL.” — Is this word, in 
the sense of uttering something low and 
cautiously so as not to attract much attention, 
an Americanism? It seems to be in use in 
serious writing. 
S. L. 


Se OF QUOTATION WANTED — 
George Herbert in ‘ Jacula Prudentum 
has this quotation: “ Astrology is true but 
the Astrologers cannot find it.” Can anyone 
give the source of this quotation? Any pro- 
verbial sayings relating to astrology would 
be appreciated, 

M. H. Hornwatte. 
Whickham Rectory, Co. Durham. 
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Replies. 





THE MYTH OF THE SOBIESKI 
STUARTS. 
(clvii. 435, 452). 


\° attention has been drawn to an article 

on the above which appeared in two in- 
stalments at the above references. As it was 
responsible for some of the information on the 
subject found in Burke’s ‘ Peerage ’—I have 
Mr. C. L. Berry’s word for that—it is most 
important that similar publicity should be 
afforded the following reply. I shall take the 
various points in their order: 

1. Burke’s reference to Charles Edward 
Stuart, Comte d’Albanie and his son of the 
same name and title was correct. The title 
was recognised by the late Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria and as such appears in the 
army records. I agree that the father did 
marry as Charles Allen in 1822. It is signifi- 
cant that the original name of the younger 
Charles, if different from that on the mar- 
riage certificate, was not produced at the time 
of the marriage. 

2. The Probate action of 1925 was not 
“used as a means of reviving and advertising 
the claims.’”” The action may have been 
responsible for a good deal of publicity on the 
matter, but for that the present heir, a Slovak 
citizen, was not responsible. He was not 
aware of it. Further, he has more than once 
declared that he has no intention of even 
claiming descent from the Stuarts! I know 
him personally and can vouch for it. A 
prominent member of the British Peerage and 
myself are the only individuals in the United 
Kingdom who have enjoyed this intimacy in 
recent years, 

3. “ The Daily Mail can hardly have veri- 
fied its information.’’ The information can- 
not be verified. There is no official record of 
Thomas Allen’s birth to support the claims 
that he was either a son of Admiral Allen or 
Prince Charles. This is most important. 
The tale of their service in the French army 
and their claim to be Stuarts (nothing more 
and nothing less) was well-known in 1826. 
Many of their supporters died before 1841. 

4. The ‘‘ pseudo-historical work ‘ Tales of 
the Century ’’’ was a novel and not intended 
a& propaganda matter. If it had been real 
Names would have been used. 

5. The British naval officer—‘‘ presumably 
& Jacobite ’—to whom the baby Prince was 





| handed over was Admiral J. C. Allen. Allen 


was in Italy in 1773 and an officer on the 
retired list. 

6. Professor Skene’s criticism in the Quar- 
terly Review in 1847 was chiefly directed 
against some of John’s literary compositions. 
To this John replied for the purpose of de- 
fending his reputation against gross libel. 
Even if the MSS. referred to were spurious 
there is no evidence that they were forged by 
John. They were written at a time when the 
brothers had to go abroad owing to official 
pressure. 

7. The secret of the two brothers was not 
‘* preserved from 1773 to 1845.’’ If it were, 
how does one explain their presence in Scot- 
land as Stuarts between 1826 and 1838 (at 
Altyre, Darnaway, Eskadale, etc.) ? 

8. Mr. Berry declares that Louise could not 
have given birth to a son without knowledge 
of it having been divulged to the Prince’s 
household. Agreed. There was a rumour to 
that effect current in England in 1773 and 
confirmed by Louise’s interview with Napo- 
leon. The birth of a child to Mary Queen of 
Scots in Loch Leven Castle and the body of 
the royal infant found in Edinburgh Castle 
are good examples. 

9. The ‘‘ silent acquiescence ’’ of the baby’s 
grandmother who died in 1825 proves 
nothing. Silence frequently gives consent. 
The ‘‘ silent acquiescence’’ of his brother, 
Admiral Allen junior, is also important. 

10. There is a reference to a ‘‘ Count 
Stuarda ’’ in Henry’s will drawn up in 1798. 
Presuming that Charles overlooked the boy in 
the settlement of his will, Admiral Allen did 
little better in 1800. Thomas, the elder son, 
was left £100 and John, the younger, £2,200. 

11. The secret birth of Prince James in 
1773 may best be explained by the following 
paragraph taken from one of my articles in 
the Genealogical Quarterly : 

Charles Edward was just the man _ to 
realise that it was an injustice to bring a son 
into the world to spend his life in plotting 
and receiving nothing in return but contin- 
ual disappointments and rebuffs. If the Royal 
Stuarts were recalled—and he childishly be- 
lieved in this until his death—then it would 
be an easy matter for him to produce his 
heir; but, if he were to be allowed to end his 
days in exile, then it was kinder that the boy 
should remain in ignorance of his birth. 

12. ‘‘ For nearly twenty-three years ’’ after 
the death of the King of Savoy (the Stuart 
heir) the Sobieski Stuarts ‘‘ held their 
peace.’”’ See No. 3. 

13. Princess Louise’s denial to Napoleon 
that she had ever had a son confirms nothing. 
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She was penniless at the time and not likely 
to prejudice any possibility of a pension. It 
is most unlikely that either Henry or she 
would have been granted pensions by George 
III if they had produced an heir. An old 
man of eighty and a childless widow were of 
no political importance. 

14. Henry’s ‘‘ accession”’ as Henry IX is 
not important. He may not have been aware 
of the birth. Thomas. his alleged nephew, 
was at that time doubtless unaware of his 
parentage, 

15. If Admiral Allen junior died ‘‘ without 
ever having said a word in their defence 
when assailed by critics’? did he declare 
otherwise? I have no record of any repudia- 
tion on his part. 

16. The ‘‘ post-dating ’’ of their births on 
their tombstone was not an “ afterthought.”’ 
The epitaph was written by Bishop Grant of 
Aberdeen. They were born in 1795 and 1799 
respectively. 

17. The brothers were not presented to 
George IV in Edinburgh in 1822. They were, 
however, present on the occasion of his visit. 
This is misleading. 

18. The Sobieski Stuarts were not “ silent 
about their military service’’ for fifteen 
years after Napoleon’s fall. See No. 3. If 
there is a record of the Legion of Honour 
under Napoleon it is most unlikely that an 
honour bestowed on the field of battle and 
already worn by another person (i.e., Napo- 
leon himself) would be recorded. 

19. Charles did not settle in Austria after 
the death of his brother in 1872 as Mr. 
Berry states. They went to Austria twenty- 
five years earlier—in 1847. John’s widow did 
not accompany him. Their ‘‘ second-hand 
medals,’’ etc., had nothing to do with their 
recognition as Stuarts by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. It is almost certain that the 
Emperor would not have granted them this 
recognition if he had nothing more to work 
on than a novel and one or two old wives’ 
rumours. Their claims were also recognised 
by the Prince of Liechtenstein and the 
Spanish Carlists. The interest taken in them 
by Queen Victoria is also significant. 

20. Colonel Stuart’s uncle, Mr. Gilbert Hay 
Allen, had no claim to the title of Count of 
Albany. The Colonel’s heir was his sister. 
It is doubtful if Mr. Allen was aware of the 
existence of Colonel Stuart in 1882. ‘‘ The 
refusal of the second family of Thomas Allen 
to countenance the father’s pretensions ’’ is 
significant if they had never heard of them! 

21. I agree with Mr, Berry that their 


' 





claims must be rejected in toto if in a mate. 
rial fact (the suggestion that Thomas was an 
illegitimate son of Prince Charles Edward) 
they are false, 

22. It is doubtful if Charlotte, Duchess of 
Albany, were the only child of Charles, 
There was, for example, the case of Clemen- 
tina Johannes Sobieski Douglas, General 
Edward Stuart and the Dowager Duchess of 
Albany. Charles is believed to have had more 
than one child by Clementina Walkinshaw, 
hence his denial of ever having had othe 
issue than Charlotte cannot be taken as 
evidence. 

23. I have no proof of their Anglicanism or 
Presbyterianism prior, of course, to being 
made aware of their descent. 

24. The second marriage of Thomas Allen 
and Anne Salmond, contracted when the 
former was about fifty-seven years old, came 
as a complete surprise to all concerned. If 
the children of that marriage “ failed to 
support the claims of the brothers John ana 
Charles,’? one must venture to suggest that 
they were not aware of the Sobieski Stuart 
claims until a much later date. They learned 
nothing from their novel: feigned names were 
used throughout. It is significant that after 
1830 the brothers had very little to do with 
Thomas. Thomas reverted to his old surname 
of Allen after his second marriage and it is 
probable that he never referred to his former 
pretensions. Neither did he repudiate the 
claims made by his two elder sons and 
daughter and he had twenty-two years in 
which to do so. That is most important, 

I can neither deny nor affirm the claims 
put forward by the so-called Sobieski Stuart 
—hence I make no attempt to do so. I can 
only defend the truth. That is a noble duty 
in my own land at the present time. After 
writing in a well-known magazine two or 
three weeks ago I received numerous letters 
on the above subject written by leading repre- 
sentatives of that growing body of public 
opinion which now believes that the Sobieski 
Stuarts were the innocent victims of mid- 
nineteenth-century officialdom. All that has 


passed. A. G. WriraMson. 
“ (NHURCHMASTERS ”’ (clxxvi. 189; 
elxxvii. 49, 102, 177, 214).—The 


instances so far in evidence together with 
those mentioned in the ‘O.E.D.,’ point to the 
counties of York and Lincoln as the areas 
within which the name ‘ churchmasters 

(‘‘ kirkmasters,”” ‘‘ kyrkmaisters,”’ ‘“ chirche- 
maisters,” or otherwise written) was m 
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common use for those lay custodes or gardiani 
who looked after the parish church or chapel 
in things temporal, and whom we now regu- 
larly call churchwardens. 

The earliest example recorded appears to be 
that given in ‘O.E.D.,’ vol. ii. 408, from 
Test, Ebor. I (No. 4 in S. S. Publ., 1836). 
John Sandford of Tickhill by will gave a 
donation of one ‘‘nobill’’ to the ‘ kirk- 
masters ’’ of his parish church—Tickhill, near 
Doncaster. The testator died in 1429 and 
was buried in Tickhill Church. The form 
of this will suggests doubts as to when the 
transcript from which it was printed was 
made. It is entirely in English and is in 
the third person throughout. Wife and son 
are named executors; but the document is 
undated and no witnesses are mentioned. As 
printed, it gives the impression of being an 
abstract from memory of the original testa- 
ment. However, there does not seem to be 
sufficient reason for placing the wording 
much, if any, later than the year of the testa- 
tor’s death. This Yorkshire will does not 
come within the scope of Dr. Furnivall’s 
‘Fifty Earliest English Wills in the Probate 
Court of London,’ and therefore was not com- 
mented upon by him. 

The very late instance of ‘‘ church- 
masters’? at Wensley (North Yorks), 1662, 
given at the penultimate reference, shows a 
period of considerably more than two cen- 
turies as the approximate duration of the 


Evidence of later and of present-day sur- 
vival of this term either officially or collo- 
quially among parishioners would be an inter- 
esting contribution, 

Since the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the importance of these officers in local 
government has been a vanishing factor, and 
consequently reference to them either in 
thought or in speech has been less frequent 
outside functions now left to them. The 
number of these custodes, gardiani, masters, 
or wardens has usually been a matter of local 
custom varying from one to six and not invari- 
able in the same parish at different times. 
A notable case of six churchwardens acting 
together was presented at MHaslingden in 
Lancashire. Of this parish Dr. Aikin wrote, 
“the town is governed by a constable and six 
churchwardens who have under their care six 
visions or posts as they are here called 
(Environs of Manchester,’ by T. Aikin, 
M.D., 1795, p. 276). The parish church of 
this “‘ town? had a chapel of ease (Good- 
thaw Chapel) which may have had an inde- 





pendent share in the choice of wardens. The 
author did not give information about the 
mode of appointing the six. 

R. B. HeEppte. 


“QKAIN”’—A HEREFORDSHIRE WORD 

(clxxvii. 172).—The idea underlying the 
Scottish dialect word ‘‘ skin’ is niggardli- 
ness, not dirtiness. Perhaps, however, 
‘‘ dirty people ’’ was not an exact definition 
but a further characterization. Would the 
explanation (whatever it may be) of this 
word on the lips of another indignant dame 
throw any light on its recent use by an Old 
Meg of Herefordshire ?—‘‘ Nurse: ‘ Scurvy 
knave! I am none of his flirt-gills; I am 
none of his skains-mates.’’’ (‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ Act II, sc. iv, near end), 


W. W. Git. 


HE HIPPOMANES AND THE 

“ MOULT ” (clxxvii. 39; s.v. ‘ Somer- 

set Dialect Words and Provincialisms’: 
** Moult ’’).—Another version of this super- 
stition in the West of England has just come 
to hand. The moult is supposed to be ‘‘ what 
the foal lives on till it comes into the world.” 
If a carter can get it (and he has to be quick 
or the mare will eat it), he dries it and 
reduces it to powder, and mixes it with his 
horses’ fodder to make their coats glossy. 
The hanging up of the moult in the chimney- 
corner to ensure that the foal shall thrive, 
mentioned as an old Somerset custom at the 
reference, is absent from a brief notice in 
Sébillot’s ‘ Folk-lore de France,’ iii., 81, 
which merely says that in Finistére the milt 
is snatched from a foal’s mouth before he 
can swallow it, or he will never grow to be a 
lusty horse. In Kerry the milt (greim sear- 
raigh, ‘‘ foal’s piece, or bite’’) is preserved 
and made into a purse (Dinneen, ‘ Irish- 
English Dict.’, s.v. ‘Greim ’). This is a 
‘lucky purse’’ which attracts money. In 
the North-East of Scotland it is the mare’s 
secundines that are buried to produce a 
quatrefoil, and not the milt as in the High- 
lands (see reference). Then ‘‘ let the spot 
under which it lies be searched from time to 
time till a four-bladed clover is found. Who- 
ever finds it and eats it has the power of 
opening the most intricate lock simply by 
breathing upon it.’’ (Gregor, ‘ Folk-lore of 
N.E. Scotland,’ p. 131). These modern asso- 
ciations of the birth-products with a plant 
echo the double use of the term hippomanes in 
ancient Greece, where the connection may 
likewise have been more than merely verbal, 
for both the cast and the plant were potent 
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ingredients in the witches’  love-philtres. 
To-day in the North-West of Europe the 
four-leaved shamrock or clover will not only 
bring about a meeting with, or a foreshadow- 
ing of, the future partner, but will inspire 
passion from the desired quarter; e.g., in 
Guernsey and the West of France. (In 
fifteenth-century France a colt’s tooth had the 
same effect.) The magical virtue of the 
hippomanes suggests that the birth of a foal 
was regarded as an important mystery. In 
Poitou it is still celebrated by inviting 
friends to a special repast called a coya, and 
in the same province the eighth day after the 
birth of a mule is observed by eating crépes. 
(‘ Folk-lore de France,’ iii., 83.) 
W. W. GILL. 


UELLING IN ENGLAND RECOG- 
IZED BY LAW (clxxvii. 227).—The law 
in England never recognized duelling, but as 
the practice grew fashionable among the upper 
and ruling classes, it was difficult to stop it. 
To kill in a set duel was murder, to wound 
was an assault and affray, and an abortive 
duel was certainly a punishable breach of the 
peace. The Star Chamber enforced by fine 
and imprisonment royal proclamations 
against preparations for duels, and refused 
to accept the view that a fight might have 
been on fair and equal terms, considering the 
distinction between fair and foul killing to 
be impious and unknown to the law. But 
the law was never really successful in sup- 
pressing duelling because there long existed 
a false sense of honour supposed to justify it. 
Here again the Star Chamber attempted to 
provide a legal alternative by punishing 
libels, slanders and insults to private persons, 
the main causes of duels. An attempt to 
abolish them by legislation was made in the 
time of Queen Anne, but the bill did not pass, 
and their illegality continued to rest upon 
the common law until the practice fell into 
disrepute towards the end of the eighteenth 
century and opening of the nineteenth. 
R. S. B. 
NN KENNETT (celxxvii. 227).—Full 
information may be found in 


The Brighton Murder | An authentic and 
faithful history | of the | atrocious murder | 
of | Celia Holloway | with an | accurate 
account of all the mysterious and extra- 
ordinary circumstances which | led to the 
discovery of her mangled body in the copse 
in the Lover’s Walk | at Preston near 
Brighton | including also | the trial for the 
murder |! and the | extraordinary confessions 
of | John William Holloway | together with | 








his life and execution | also | the leading 
features of the trial of Ann Kennett | his 
paramour | Embellished with six highly in. 
teresting engravings | Edited by | Charles 
Hindley | 6 111] Brighton | — | 1875, | 

Holloway was hanged at Lewes Dec. 16, 
1831. Ann Kennett was found “‘ not guilty ” 
at the principal trial, but was indicted at 
Lewes Assizes in March, 1832, for ‘‘ conceal- 
ing and harbouring ’’ the murderer, and was 
again found “ not guilty.” 

E. G. B. 


HIPWRECKS AND DESERT ISLANDS 
(clxxvii. 218).—There is at the reference 
an interesting account of mythical adventures 
in various parts of the world, published as 
authentic. The large island of Madagascar 
cannot quite qualify as a ‘desert island,” 
but it is at least an island and the venue 
of certain ‘‘ authentic ’’ adventures. 

Firstly, there are the journals of Robert 
Drury, a well-known book. It is clear that 
his story is not wholly mythical (though some 
authorities hold it to be such); but it also 
embodies a considerable amount of imagina- 
tive writing and borrowed material, despite 
the opening declaration that Drury’s “ design 
is to give a plain and honest narrative of 
matters of fact.’’ That statement, no doubt, 
comes from Drury’s editor, Defoe; and I 
notice that a similar affirmation is quoted 
in the article at the reference. Was such a 
declaration common to most narratives of 
adventure a century or two ago, or was it 
only used when the author felt he ought to 
say something of that sort, since he knew the 
matters of fact lay in his own brain only? 

A very curious (and recent) imposition on 
public credulity was the celebrated account 
of the Man-eating Tree, in connection with 
which a ‘ traveller ’’ in Madagascar had an 
interesting adventure (see clxxiv. 264). This 
account outdistanced most mythical adven- 
tures by purporting to include an important 
scientific discovery. And the ‘“‘ traveller,” 
Carl Liche, was a good rival, so far as he 
went, to Baron Munchausen. 

The adventures of George Noscoe (see ‘ The 
Norwegian Sailor,’ 5th ed, in 1850), were not 
imaginary, but they are to some extent embel- 
lished. The author, for instance, recounts 
that tigers came and roared for a long time 
at the foot of the tree in which he took refuge. 
The tigers were of course no more real than 
the Equator, notoriously described as an 
imaginary lion running round the Earth; 
there never have been such animals in Mada- 
gascar. 
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Imaginative writing about Madagascar in 
the seventeenth century had important poli- 
tical consequences. The island at that time 
was regarded as an Eldorado. Books by 
Boothby and Hamond, who had travelled in 
Madagascar, made it out to be ‘‘a very 
earthly paradise,”’ and they must have viewed 
their own adventures through very rosy spec- 
tacles. But at least they and other travellers 
were so enthusiastic that England embarked 
on a grand colonizing scheme which, carried 
out spasmodically, ended in failure. The 
last attempt was made in the island of 
Assada (now Nossi Be). That small island, 
off the coast of Madagascar, was also the 
sene of authentic adventures in the middle 
of the seventeenth century: ‘ The Island of 
Assada,’ an account written by Robert Hunt. 


J. Trencnarp HarpyMan. 
Paignton. 


“TN THE RED ” (clxxvii, 234).—Your re- 

viewer of ‘An Anglo-American Inter- 
preter’ by H. W. Horwill, is perhaps to be 
congratulated on not knowing the interpreta- 
tim of this. Some banks show customers’ 
credit balances in black figures, and debit bal- 


ances jn red. R. WatTeRFIELD. 


PITAPHS ON ANIMALS (clxxiv. 464 
and references there given; clxxv. 465 
and references there given; clxxvii. 104). — 
There are two particularly interesting tomb- 
stones to dogs on the lawn at Vaucluse House, 
near Sydney in Australia, more than a hun- 
dred years old. See McGuire, ‘ Australian 
Journey’ (Heinemann, 1939, p. 151), 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


“DEGIS’”’ IN THE NAMES OF TOWNS 

(clxxvii. 138).—In Wessex we have Bere 
Regis, otherwise King’s Bere, and Melcombe 
Regis, now swallowed up in Weymouth. In 
many places the town called Regis, or King’s, 
is thus distinguished from a neighbouring 
town or village of the same name, called 
Abbas or Monachorum. The inference is 


obvious. Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ADIES SMOKING CIGARS (clxxvii. 51). 
~ —Your correspondent speaks of “‘ snuff- 
dipping (i.e., chewing).” But surely snuff- 
dipping and chewing are different things. 
Apropos of ladies smoking cigars, the cus- 
tom must have been prevalent in the South 
atone time. It is mentioned in Joseph Her- 
gesheimer’s ‘ The Limestone Tree.’ 


FRANKLIN BaTporF. 


The Library. 








Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound; Euripides; 


Medea. Translated by R. C. Trevelyan. 
(Cambridge University Press. Each 2s. 6d. 
net.) 
° was a happy idea so to frame the English 
lines of the choruses in these plays “ that 
one musical setting would fit both the Greek 
and the English words.’”” As might be 
expected the scheme is more successful with 
short lines than with long. In general the 
advantage lies in a certain quality of music 
which the attentive reader may become aware 
of as permeating the lyrical portions of each 
play; while there lies some disadvantage in 
the rhythm of many passages being too diffi- 
cult to be readily seized—the music, so to 
speak, does not disengage itself well. 

Comparing the Greek and the English one 
is fairly often brought to realise anew how 
much modern languages have lost by the sub- 
stitution of mere order of words for inflexion. 
There is a certain strength of emphasis, and 
a delicate precision too, which seems almost 
impossible of attainment by order alone, 
seeing that not seldom change of order 
diminishes clearness. The resounding adjec- 
tives of Aeschylus placed where he chooses, 
hold, even where used attributively, a force 
difficult to get for them in English. Mr. 
Trevelyan, sometimes very pleasingly, likes to 
turn them into predicates as when (to give a 
single instance) he renders 

Kpaurvoddpo. O€ pw Exewpav atpat 
‘*Fleet.were the breezes that bore me onward.”’ 
(By the way, why, in Prometheus’ reply to 
that bit of chorus is 

ppovpay alndrov dx7tw 
turned into ‘‘My wnwearied watch I am 
keeping’’?) Perhaps ‘‘ unwearied”’ is 
merely a misprint for wnenvied). 

There is hardly any indulgence in those 
compound words or new inventions in words 
to which Aeschylus tempts his translators; 
but in the lyrical passages evident care has 
been taken to get some weight, and also some 
flexibility in the syllables to correspond with 
those of the Greek. The dialggue struck us 
as the weakest part: it is apt to be flat. On 
the other hand the long descriptive speeches 
seemed to us successful, keeping close to the 
Greek without abating energy in the English, 
and breathing poetry to some real effect. 

The ‘ Medea,’ considering it now as if it 
were an English poem, is better finished and, 
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on its less exalted level, a more nearly perféct 
thing, than the ‘ Prometheus.’ The character 
of Medea, though it can fall within the actual 
experience of few or, none of us, is one well 
within the scope and convention and daily 
exercise of modern imagination; and the 
mind of Euripides, as has so often been 
observed, conceives of things more or less in 
the ways natural to ourselves. Even in this 
least trammelled of the Greek tragedians vio- 
lence had to be endued with the proper tragic 
majesty. In the Greek Medea here is no 
failure, and we thought it a great merit of 
Mr. Trevelyan’s rendering that he neither 
tames her nor suffers her merely to rant. 

There seems to be an opinion among those 
who have attempted translations of Greek 
tragedy that the stichomithia is pretty easy. 
We doubt whether that is so because we have 
seldom seen it satisfactorily done. Here the 
‘Medea ’ is decided more satisfactory than 
the ‘ Prometheus.’ 


BooKsELLER’s CaTAaLOGvue. 

THE catalogues of Mr. BERNARD QuARITCH 
are always pleasant things to linger over, but 
there was some unusual refreshment in turn- 
ing over the pages of No. 566 which we re- 
ceived the other day—lively reminder that 
there is a world beyond war, though, to be sure, 
there is much here that most of us will find 
more inaccessible than ever. Still, it is good 
to read descriptions of the rare Venetian 
Virgil of 1476 (Antonio Miscomini) beauti- 
fully printed in fine clear Roman type, with 
Servius in smaller type surrounding the text 
(£110) ; of the Aldine Theocritus in the first 
issue of the first edition with its wood-cut 
ornaments and initials (1495/6: £35) ; of the 
Martial printed c. 1480 at Parma in Gothic 
letter (£45), or of the Astronomici Veteres, 
an Aldine again, in the first edition (1499: 
£50). Then among early printed books we 
could not but notice what is perhaps the best 
Aldine of all here described, the ‘ Poliphili 
Hypnerotomachia’ of Francesco Columna, a 
small folio of most beautiful wood-cuts 
printed also in 1499 and priced £400. The 
mediaeval student is likely to be yet more 
interested in a somewhat earlier book brought 
out at Strassburg—the first printed edition of 
the famous ‘ Etymologiae’ of St, Isidore of 
Seville (£150). A small folio volume printed 
at Ulm in 1473-5 contains Petrarch’s ‘ His- 
toria Griseldis,’ the ‘ De adhaerendo Deo’ of 
Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas’s 
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‘ Quaestiones de duodecim quod libet’; thig 
costs £160. Passing to works in Engligh 
Literature and History printed after 1700 we 
noticed that Ainsworth’s ‘Guy Fawkes ’ can 
now command, in the first edition, £25; this 
copy has an autograph letter and fragment of 
a manuscript included (1841). Another inter. 
esting autograph going with a book is Brown 
ing’s inscription on the flyleaf of a copy of 
Victor Hugo’s ‘ Légende des Siécles ’ given by 
Isa Blagden to Mrs. Browning (1859: £8), 
The two volumes in first editions of ‘ ‘ 
son Crusoe’ (1719) are to be had for 
and a first edition of Fielding’s ‘ Amelia’ 
£31 10s. For the small sum of twenties 
shillings one may become possessor the: 
first edition of that masterpiece, ‘ The Hunt 
ing of the Snark’ (1876). Another master 
piece for children is here, R. L. Stevenson's 
‘Child’s Garden of Verses’; this requires 
£20 (1885). Here are twenty-three items 
under ‘ Walpoliana,’ chiefly productions of 
the Strawberry Hill Press: the two best, to 
judge crudely by prices, are the first edition 
(1757) of Gray’s ‘Odes’ (£15), and Lady 
Craven’s translation of a French comedy of 
which only 75 copies were printed, and whi 
seems chiefly notable for its rarity (£20). 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante p, 229, col. 2; 1. 15 of article ‘ Cosby 
of Queen’s Co., for “1786” read 1768. 

At ante p. 233 ool. 1, ll. 15 and 16 for “ me” 
read rue. 


Norticss To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are fe 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the inform 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to a0 
article which has already appeared, corre® 
pondents are requested to give within 
theses—immediately after the exact h 
the numbers of the series volume and 
“te = the contribution in question is to be 
ound, 


Tse Manager will be pleased to forward 
tree specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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